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Continued from page 336. 

matter, for art is nature's work also : the artificial 
poet may speak well, and from impulse, through 
a sophisticate medium ; and as you can make 
imitators of Popes and Dry dens — so you can of 
Wordsworths and Keatses, of Shelleys, Miltons, 
and old dramatists, Milton himself was in some 
respects an artificial poet ; for he spoke Greek 
and Latin, and saw Nature, to a certain extent 
(as Dryden beautifully expresses it), " through 
the spectacles of books." It was his nature to do 
so, being a man born for study and retrospection. 
Pope was as born a poet in his degree as Milton, 
and Burns as Shakspeare. Milton was born for 
Paradise Lost, Shakspeare for his plays, Pope 
for the town and the Rape of the Lock, and 
Burns for the burn-side and Tarn o'Shanter. 
You could make a Pope or a Burns as little as 
you could make their betters, and an O'Keefe as 
little as any of them ; and they will all last, and 
be marked men of their kind, and valued as 
originals accordingly, while thousands of the 
contemners of the least of them will have come 
to nothing. 

On all these accounts, we trust that " Horace " 
of the Manchester Examiner (more genial in 
some respects than his great namesake, who, 
though an admirable, was a timid poet, afraid of 
opinion, and would not have ventured, for the life 
of him, on making a dithyrambical compound 
epithet), will cultivate forthwith the vein that he 
possesses ; giving us more off-hand verses when 
the humour is upon him, and thus helping to raise 
a new set of writers among us, who shall supply 
to the poverty-stricken Allegro portion of English 
poetry what has been abundantly, and superabun- 
dantly, done for the Penseroso. 

The two other points we spoke of — the Eating 
Songs, &c. — we reserve for another paper next 
month, when we shall return to this subject of 
Joyous Impulse in Verse-Writing, and present 
the reader with two or three more of the few, the 
very few specimens, which at present exist of it in 
the language. 



NOTICE. 

Our next publication will appear on the 15th 
of February, and fortnightly afterwards on the 
1st and 15th of every month until August. 



MOZART'S REQUIEM MASS. 
From " The Life of Mozart" by Edward Holmes. 
It was during the composition of the Zavberfste that 
the eruption of those symptoms which portend decay of 
the vital powers, and a general breaking up of the con- 
stitution, first appeared. As usual, he grew interested in 
his work, and wrote by day and night ; but not as formerly, 
with impunity. He sank over this composition into fre- 
quent swoons, in which he remained for several minutes 
before consciousness returned. His health suffered so much, 
that in the month of June (1791), he suspended for a time 



his labours on the Zavberfste, and made a short excursion 
to Baden. There he produced his Ave verum corpus, 
a strain of such calm but exalted religious feeling, as may 
well interpret his sensations in sickness and solitude. The 
ZauberJWte is entered in his catalogue as finished in July, 
though it was not performed till the 30th of September, 
after the composer's return from Prague. That it was 
not quite finished, however, at that time, but submitted to 
various alterations and additions, which rendered the 
ZauberflSte, La Clemenza di Tito, and the Requiem, con- 
temporaneous subjects of thought, will presently appear. 

And now comes one of the most curious incidents in 
his life. Early in August, the composer was one day 
surprised by the entrance of a stranger, who brought him 
a letter without any signature, the purport of which was 
to inquire whether he would undertake the composition 
of a requiem, by what time he could be ready with it, and 
his price. The unknown expressed himself on this 
occasion in a manner as flattering as it was mysterious. 
Mozart, who was never accustomed to engage in any 
undertaking without consulting his wife, related to her the 
singular proposition made to him, adding, that he should 
much like to try his hand in a work of that character, as 
the elevated and the pathetic in church music was his 
favorite style. She advised him to accept the engage- 
ment ; and he accordingly wrote au answer, stating his 
terms for the composition, excusing himself from naming 
the precise time of its completion, but desiring to know 
where it should be sent when finished. In a few days the 
messenger returned, paid twenty-five ducats, half the price 
required, in advance, and informed the composer that as 
his demand was so moderate he might expect a con- 
siderable present on completing the score. He was to 
follow the bent of his own genius in the work, but to 
give himself no trouble to discover who employed him, 
as it would be in vain. On the departure of the stranger 
he fell into a profound reverie ; then, suddenly calling for 
pen, ink, and paper, began to write. He had not pro- 
ceeded far, before his progress was interrupted bv the 
commission to compose the opera for the coronation of the 
Kmperor Leopold, at Prague. The subject proposed by 
the council of the Bohemian nobility was La Clemenza di 
Tito. The whole idea of this opera seems to have been 
unreasonably deferred, and the work was now to be 
completed on an emergency. About the 18th of August 
he set off for Prague, accompanied by his wife, and his 
pupil Siissmayer ; he commenced the composition in his 
travelling carriage, and finished it at Prague in eighteen 
days. He carried with him a number of little slips of ruled 
paper, on which he noted various subjects to be afterwards 
amplified. Such was the nature of his travelling labors, 
now, from the great diversion of his thoughts, unusually 
necessary as an aid to memory. The unaccompanied 
recitative, that is to say, the dialogue merely accompanied 
by a pianoforte, was wholly committed to Siissmayer. 

Just as Mozart and his wife were entering their travelling 
carriage for Prague, the stranger who had brought the com- 
mission for the requiem suddenly re-appeared. " How will 
the requiem proceed now 1" he inquired. Mozart excused 
himself on account of the necessity of the journey, and the 
impossibility of giving intelligence of it to his anonymous 
employer ; but expressed his determination to make the 
work his first care on his return. This assurance gave 
satisfaction, and they separated. 

In this anecdote, which it must be admitted, is abundantly 
mysterious and provocative, we have the source of the 
supernatural origin to which the Requiem is popularly 
ascribed. To a man in Mozart's condition of weakness 
and melancholy, which by degrees filled him with pre- 
possessions approachinginsanity.the unexpected appearance 
of the bearer of this ghostly commission from a concealed 
hand, might easily suggest that it was a communication 
from the other world. 

Throughout the whole of his visit to Prague, Mozart was 
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ill, and took medicine incessantly. An unusual paleness 
overspread his countenance, and its expression was languid 
and melancholy, though in the cheerful society of friends 
his spirits occasionally revived. 

On taking leave of the circle of his acquaintance at 
Prague he was unusually affected, and shed tears, for it 
was with a strong presentiment of his approaching death, 
and that he should see them no more. 

Towards the close of September he was again at Vienna, 
where the ZauberflSte only awaited the last touches to be 
quite ready for representation. On the 28th of this month 
he composed the memorable overture, and a priests' inarch, 
in which he seems to have cast a retrospective glance on 
a simitar subject in Idomeneo, The opera was produced on 
the 30th with a success which fully warranted the 
manager's prediction. 

He had causes of pleasure independently of the music, 
in the success of the Zauberfiote. He saw himself sur- 
rounded by friends whom this effort had benefited ; on the 
stage were his friend Schack, the original Tamino ; the 
manager Schickaneder (his treachery yet unknown) as 
Papageno ; Madame Hofer, his wife's sister ; and in the 
orchestra was her husband. There was a numerous com- 
pany in this theatre with whom Mozart was on familiar 
terms, and thus in conducting his opera he had more of 
the charm of private sympathy, and was more emphatically 
" at home." 

When confined to his house, and no. longer able to 
attend the performances of the Znuberflote, he would place 
his watch by his side, and follow it in imagination. " Now 
the first act is over," he would say ; " now they are singing 
such an air," &c„ and then the thought of his approaching 
end would strike him with melancholy. It was in this 
state of mind that he worked at the Requiem, partly at 
home, but more frequently at the Laimgrabe in Trattner's 
garden, Schaok and Siissmayer were much with him. 
during the progress of this work ; and it was his custom as 
soon as he had finished a movement to have it sung, while 
he played over the orchestral part on the pianoforte. His 
application to the Requiem was accompanied by unusual 
silence and dejection ; he was, in fact, brooding over one 
idea till it assumed a character of monomania. He thought, 
though he did not confess it, that he had been poisoned. 
In hope of distracting him from his melancholy, his wife 
engaged his most intimate friends to call, as if by chance, 
at times when, after many hours application, he ought 
naturally to have thought of resting, Though pleased 
with their visits he did not cease writing; they talked 
and endeavoured to engage him in conversation, but he 
took no interest in it; they addressed themselves par- 
ticularly to him : he uttered a few inconsequential words, 
and pursued his occupation. 

One fine day in the autumn his wife drove with him to 
the Prater. As soon as they had reached a solitary spot, 
and were seated together, Mozart began to speak of death, 
and said he was writing this Requiem for himself. She 
tried to talk him out of these gloomy fancies, but in vain, 
and his eyes filled with tears as he answered her, " No, 
no, I am but too well convinced that I cannot last long. 
I have certainly been poisoned. I cannot rid myself of 
this idea." 

Shocked to hear him talk thus, yet unable herself to 
persuade him how groundless were his suspicions, or to 
administer effectual consolation, she determined to consult 
a physician ; and with his approbation the score of the 
Requiem was taken away. This, for a time, had a good 
effect ; the removal of the work which so fatally excited 
his imagination, caused a sensible improvement in his 
health, and by the middle of November he was so far 
recovered as to be able to attend a meeting of his old 
friends the Freemasons. Their joy at seeing him again 
among them, and the excellent performance of a little 
cantata which he had just written for them entitled '■ The 
praise of friendship " (Das Lob tier Freundschuft), greatly 



revived his spirits. On reaching home after this festival, 
he said to his wife, " Oh, Stanerl, how madly they have 
gone on about my cantata. If I did not know that I 
had written better things, I should have thought that 
my best composition." He now entreated to have his 
Requiem restored, that he might complete it as soon as 
possible, and his wife, no longer seeing any objection, 
complied. 

With the Requiem his former illness returned, About 
the 21st of November his hands and feet began to swell, 
he was seized with sudden sickness, and an almost total 
incapacity of motion. In this state he was removed to the 
bed from which he never rose again, During the fourteen 
days in which he lay thus, hi 8 intellectual faculties re- 
mained unimpaired; he had a strong desire for life, 
though little expectation of it, and his behaviour was 
generally tranquil and resigned, 

Throughout his illness music was still a subject of the 
greatest interest to him. The Requiem, lay almost con- 
tinually on his bed, and Siissmayer was frequently at his 
side receiving instructions as to effects, the production of 
which by an orchestra he could never expect to superintend 
personally. One of his last efforts was an attempt to explain 
to Siissmayer an effect of the drums in the Requiem ; he 
was observed in doing this to blow out his cheeks, and 
express his meaning by a noise intelligible to the musician. 
At two o'clock on the same day, which was that of 
his death, he had been visited by some performers of 
Schickaneder's theatre, his intimate friends. The ruling 
passion was now strongly exemplified. He desired the 
score of the Requiem to be brought, and it was sung by 
his visitors round his bed; — himself taking the alto parts 
Schack sang the soprapo, Hofer his brother-in-law, the 
tenor, and Gorl the bass. They had proceeded as far at 
the first bars of the "Lacrymosa," when Mozart was 
siezed with a violent fit of weeping, and the score was put 
aside. It may appear incredible that Mozart should be in 
a condition to sing after an ilness of a fortnight's duration, 
in which his weakness was such, that he was obliged to 
be drawn forward whenever he required to sit up in his 
bed. But there is no reaspn to doubt the fact; for, besides 
the ciroumstantial testimony of Schack, to whom we owe 
this anecdote, it is well known that other musicians, whose 
death was caused by some one of the insidious forms of 
consumption, have sung a few hours before their departure. 
Throughout this day he was possessed with a strong 
presentiment of the near approach of death, and now gave 
himself up, relinquishing every hope that he had hitherto 
occasionally cherished. His physicians, indeed, thought 
unfavourably of his case from the first, and one of them, 
Dr. Sallaba, some days previously, had pronounced him 
beyond all human aid. 

It was late in the evening of December 5, 1791, that his 
sister-in-law returned, but only to witness his dissolution. 
She had left him so much better, that she did not hasten 
to him. Her own account may now be given. " How 
shocked was I, when my sister, usually so calm and self- 
possessed, met me at the door, and in a half-distracted 
manner, said, 'God be thanked that you are here. Since 
you left he has been so ill that I never expected him to 
out live this day. Should he be so again he will die to- 
night. Go to him and see how he is.' As 1 approached 
his bed he called to me — ' It is well that you are here : 
you must stay to-night and see me die.' 1 tried as far as 
I was able to banish this impression, but he replied, ' The 
taste of death is already on my tongue — / taste death ; 
and who will be near to support my Constance if you go 
away ?' I returned to my mother for a few moments to 
give her intelligence, for she was anxiously waiting, as 
she might else have supposed the fatal event already over; 
and then hurried back to my disconsolate sister. Siissmayer 
was standing by the bedside, and on the counterpane lay 
the Requiem, concerning which Mozart was still speaking 
and giving directions. He now called his wife, and made 
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her promise to keep his death secret for a time from 
every one hut Albrechtsberger, that he might thus have 
an advantage over other candidates for the vacant office 
of kapellmeister to St. Stephen's. His desire in this 
respect was gratified, for Albrechtsberger received the 
appointment. As he looked over the pages of the Requiem 
for the last time, he said, with tears in his eyes, ' Did not 
I tell you that I was writing this for myself?' 

" On the arrival of the physician, Dr. Closset, cold appli- 
cations were ordered to his burning head, a process endured 
by the patient with extreme shuddering, and which brought 
on the delirium from which he never recovered, He 
remained in this state for two hours, and at midnight 
expired," 

Thus died Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart, at the age 
of thirty-five years and ten months. The funeral, with 
the arrangements for which Baron von Swieten charged 
himself, was unostentatious to meanness, and far from such 
as befitted the obsequies of so great a man. The mortal 
remains of the composer were deposited in the cemetery 
of St. Marxer Linie, near Vienna. 

A common undistinguished grave received the coffin, 
which was then left without memorial— almost forgotten — 
for nearly twenty years; and when, in 1808, some inquiries 
were made as to the precise spot of the interment, all 
that the sexton could tell was that, at the latter end of 
1791, the space about the third and fourth row from the 
cross was being occupied with graves ; but the contents 
of these graves being from time to time exhumed, nothing 
could be determined concerning that which was once 
Mozart. 

If a tomb be wanting to mark the spot where these 
poor mortal remains were laid, there are abundant 
mementos ereoted in every musical heart bearing 
reverent and grateful tribute to his immortal genius j 
and amongst his most enduring monuments, surely 
may be reckoned his Requiem Mass. — [Ed. Mvs. 
Times.] 

RULES FOR CHORAL SOCIETIES. 
We have been so often asked by individual correspond- 
ents to furnish them with rules for contemplated societies, 
that we propose to print a set, with other suggestions, the 
result of actual experience. In the mean time we would 
request a copy of rules belonging to any society at present 
in existence, and would feel much obliged if they were 
kindly forwarded to Dean-street any time before the end 
of February. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
This Journal will be published fortnightly until August next, 

on the 1st and 15th of the month. 
The late hour at which Advertisements reach us interferes 
much with their proper classification. 

Colored Envelopes are sent to all Subscribers whose payment 
in advance is exhausted. The paper will be discontinued 
where the Subscriber neglects to renew. We again remind 
those who are disappointed in getting back numbers, that 
only the music pages are stereotyped, and of the rest of 
the paper, only sufficient are printed to supply the current 
sale. 

J. T., Swansea. — Industry and perseverance may do much, 
even under the deprivation he speaks of. 

C. J. D., Hoxton, is thanked for his suggestion; which we 
regret is not practicable. 

Diapason. — We thank you for your proposal to send us the 
communication in question. 

A Handelian. — Let him try his own proposal, and see how 
much he'd be in (or out of) pocket at the end of the year. 



Will any correspondent apprise us where a copy of " Ye 

Midnight Shades o'er Nature spread," (funeral anthem, 

by Dr. Callcott,) may be found ? 
R. H. S. will find an account of Farinelli in Hawkins's 

History of Music. We scarcely think interest would 

attach to the other subject he mentions. 
A. K. — Respectfully declined. 
E. T. M. — Handel's Julius Caesar exists, in the original 

edition, in many old libraries. We have- frequently 

declined to recommend works, for obvious reasons. 
G. G„ Liverpool. — The price of three volumes is two at 12s. 

and one at 8s. The second can be had separately — 12*. 
Basso. — It appears to us that " Thorough Bass" cannot be 

studied with advantage so fragmentarily as he proposes. 
A Tenor. — Seepage 312 of the Musioal Times for the way 

to gain admission to the orchestra of the Sacred Harmonic 

Society, Exeter Hall. 
A Young Organist should take lessons of a master in whom 

he has confidence, and abide by his opinion. 



aSruf Chronicle of the last fttortth. 



The Delegates of the Oxford University Press, 
during the Christmas week, gave an entertainment to their 
workmen and boys, and to the wives and children. After- 
wards the work-people gave a concert, at which the Mayor 
and many ladies and gentlemen were present. The Uni- 
versity Press establishment "educates 150 boys who are 
employed on it, and they meet every evening for an hour 
or two, for instruction. In addition to this, they have 
formed a brass band among the workmen, and supplied 
them with musical instruments ; and the performers have 
in a short time attained great proficiency. 

Manchester Concert Hall. — A grand performance 
of Mendelssohn's St. Paul took place here during Christ- 
mas. The accommodations of the hall are felt to be 
inadequate upon such occasions ; and it is hoped that the 
re-erection of the Free Trade Hall will supply the require- 
ments of the Manchester musical public in this particular. 
So large a community, and one which possesses so marked 
a taste for good music, should not be without space and 
convenience fitted for the indulgence of such laudable 
predilection. 

A new Organ, just completed for Providence Chapel, 
Rochdale, was opened by Mr. Best, the organist, to the 
great satisfaction of those present. The organ is described 
as being built by Mr. Groves, of London, upon the German 
plan. The programme of performance comprised selections 
from Handel, Bach, Rinck, Weber, Mozart, Spohr, and 
Mendelssohn. 

Peterborough. — A lecture on " Church Music," with 
especial reference to the choral service of the cathedral, 
was lately delivered at this place by Sir Henry Dryden, 
Bart. It entered into minute directions for the training 
and organizing of choirs, and pointed out the faults in 
taste and pronunciation usually committed by singers. 
The lecture was succeeded by some excellent selections 
of glees and part-music, well performed by the members 
of the choir. This is the first of a series of lectures to be 
given at Peterborough, at the instigation of the Dean, 
with the view of improving the cathedral choral service. 

Hull Harmonic Society. — The tenth annual meeting 
of this Society took place on the 6th January, at the 
Public Rooms, Mr. O. P. Tarbotton in the chair. The 
treasurer's account was considered highly satisfactory, the 
subscription list being well kept up. The unanimous 
thanks of the meeting were given to Mr. George Levy, 
the talented conductor; to Mr. R. W. Hall, the organist; 
to Mr. John Wilson, the leader; and to the treasurer, 
secretary, outgoing committee, &c. 



